Appendix Three

THE FIRST STATUE OF CHRIST; 1920

[ REPRODUCE an article by a well-known art critic^ which is
a masterpiece of the taradidles which pass for thought in
Bloomsbury circles, It is written in the well-known " Fry n
manner and appeared in the Outlook of 21st February, 1920*

Having read that a figure of Christ was included in the works by
Mr* Jacob Epstein at the Leicester Galleries, I went there, fearing
tfee worst* In the result, I was agreeably surprised. The figure is
not sensational It might be described as a study of a religious
enthusiast. The high, compact head, earnest eyes, and eloquent
mouth are true to type ; and the attitude and gesture are those of
eager persuasion.

After this it may seem ungrateful to say that the figure is all
wrong. It is wrong in a way that applies to a great deal of modern
art, and, therefore, it lends itself to consideration. At this time of
day neither Mr. Epstein's nor any other artist's ideas of the
Redeemer are of the least interest to anybody. They are, in the
true sense of the word, impertinent. Above a certain level of
importance, all historical figures are true in proportion as they are
traditional, and any attempt to " re-interpret" them makes them
relatively untrue. Humanity may be a poor thing, but it does not
make that sort of mistake, The folly of interpretation "applies even
to more accurate knowledge of the facts than is contained in the
tradition. The story of the painter, who, in the interests of accuracy,
introduced into a picture of " The last Supper " a basket of Jeru-
salem artichokes in ignorance that " Jerusalem " is only a corrup-
tion of " girasole " is a lesson for all time, I have not read Mr.
George Moore's The Brook Kerith^ but I am quite sure that it is
full of Jerusalem artichokes.

But, apart from the folly and impertinence of all such re-inter-
pretations, Mr. Epstein has made another mistake:  an artistic
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